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I awoke 






this morning with 

a toothache. Its force was unbelievable. All other 

thoughts were erased. I have been fortunate in life so far, and 
thus am not particularly experienced in the vistas of pain that the 
world has to offer —so for me this was the ultimate, the worst 
sensation ever. I'd never known something to be so total: a feeling 
that subsumed me within it, erasing all other needs or desires. I 
wanted nothing except, I would give anything for, the cessation of 
pain. My motions became animal, mechanical; lurching out of bed, 
blindly groping forward, searching for release from the annihilating 
grip, stumbling towards the door of the apartment, and out into the 
hall, staggering as quickly as I could towards the nearest dentist. 

Fortunately for me, his office was located in the building. I had 
noticed it, once or twice, in my peripheral vision, on my way up the 
stairs. Filed away with all the other superfluous sensory input, the 
image of that ground floor office door, complete with smiling, 
healthy cartoon tooth, had lodged itself in the filing cabinet of my 
subconscious. Here I stored the Bruce Lee karate chops I'd use in 
case of a mugging, song lyrics, air-tight arguments for some acute 
moment of emotional crisis. Memory becomes photographically 
accurate in moments of need— sharp-focused and short-term. 

I entered the dentist's office quietly, unable to speak and on the 
brink of tears, to be met by the receptionists' brief perusal of both my 
wretched form and the day's appointment schedule; her heartless 
conclusion was that they were full for the day. "Nothing to be done," 
she intoned, in a voice that was polite but firm. I looked around, in 
vain, for some higher authority I could appeal to, but was met only 
by the territorial stares of the seated patients in the waiting room. 
Defeated, I slunk back towards the door. The receptionist 
(recognizing the pathetic look of wild animal frenzy in my eyes) 
referred me to another nearby dentist as I scuttled out, writing the 
address on a slip of paper. She handed it to me, and then I was back 
out the door, into the hall, and, following instructions blindly, out of 
the apartment building, into the street. 






This was much worse. The bright, early morning daylight, the 
people on their way to work, bustling by— the sounds, and 
interactions with others —it was all too overwhelming for me in this 
state. Pain and fear devolve the brain, peel off the layers of evolution 
and reduce those so afflicted to a primal mammal state, pissed off as 
hell, slipping off the ledge of civilization. I prayed that no one would 
elbow or jostle me as they passed. 

I stopped in at a drugstore to buy a package of aspirin. The 
pharmacist handed the aspirin over hesitantly, looking me up and 
down, as if to ascertain whether I'd be able to handle such potent 
medication. I snatched the box from his hand, tore it open, and 
greedily guzzled down a half a dozen pills. Then, back out on the 
street, I resumed my purposeful stride. Catching a darkly 
disapproving look from an older lady walking by, I realized that I 
was still clutching the empty cardboard aspirin box. I faltered in my 
pace, searching for a recycling depot, and, finding none, stuffed the 
wrapper in my pocket. Not so devolved after all, I thought: if I was still 
attempting to recycle, my social programming was relatively intact. I 
was OK, on track, potty-trained and thinking pretty clearly through 
the pain. That was encouraging. The initial panic was subsiding and 
I was on my way to the possibility of a solution to my problem. I 
examined the promising scrap of paper, making sure of the address: 
yes, it was right up the street. 

I was able to think things through and more strategically plan my 
entry into the receptionist area the second time around. I needed 
something a little less meek, a little more compelling in the crazed- 
with-pain department. 














" A A A A A A A A A A A A AGGGGGHHHHHHHHHHHHH!!!!!!" I 
screamed, throwing open the office door. The receptionist, familiar 
with this gambit, gave me a look of condescending faux-terror, and 
sympathetically showed me to a seat. 

So now I was in the waiting room, problem solved- or at least 
placed in the hands of the experts. I could relax. The emergency was 
over, and I was simply stuck with the boring aftermath, waiting here 
with my superfluous physical sensations, which were a moot point 
at this point, like a car alarm going off for hours, the original primal 
urgency of it faded to mere annoyance. 

At that point the sensation in my mouth turned into something 
wholly different: it was pain without fear. That was fun. You can 
play around with pain, once your anxiety towards it is gone. You can 
think to yourself, what is it about this sensation that makes it 
negative, exactly? What specific quality? The moment you try to 
pinpoint it, it becomes elusive. There is intensity to pain, yes, but 
that's a good quality for music, films, some salad dressings. What 
makes it bad in this instance? 

Dr. Viola F called me into her office at last. I felt self-conscious 
about my appearance. I hadn't even brushed my teeth; why would I 
think of dental hygiene at the moment when all that maintenance 
had let me down? But now, here I was, with Viola F questioning me 
about my dental habits, and seeming genuinely disappointed, almost 
hurt, by my answers. We examined an X-ray together. The cavity 
was huge, almost encompassing the entire tooth. The tooth, in 
fact, looked more like a paper mache ornament, or a 2-D movie set 
building propped up against an actual skyline. Dr. F was appalled. 

"Flow could you let it go this far?" she asked. I shrugged my 
shoulders. "I don't know," I said. "I guess I'm just irresponsible." 

That brought up the question of payment. My situation was 
pretty complicated financially, I explained. As I talked, ultra- 
powered bursts of agony from the tooth continued to broil my brain, 
and my fiscal presentation lacked something in the clarity 
department. The only truly clear thing was that I was suffering; I 
was on the verge of tears. "Tooth pain is one of the worst feelings a 
person can experience," said Viola F sympathetically. "We'll talk 
about payment later." 






Then I was in the dentist's chair. My head was strapped into a 
harness, mouth levered open by a circular device that tasted of 
prophylactic rubber. There were numbing injections, quietly 
whispered assurances, there was drilling and prodding, my jaw was 
jerked this way and that. There was enormous pressure, a wrenching 
sensation. I opened my eyes, and saw Viola F leaning forward, 
concentrated. Her mouth was covered with a surgical mask, 
revealing no emotion, but her piercing, steel blue eyes shone with 
intensity behind a clear plastic, lightly spit-and-blood-spackled 
wrap-around visor. She was peering into my mouth, deep into me, 
assessing me at my most vulnerable point, probing my weakest link. 
Her weird tools and scrapers were balanced gently on my chest, 
cradled between my shoulder and collarbone. 

Suddenly, a memory flashed into my mind: I thought about the 
time that I had challenged myself to imagine the most erotically 
perverted thing possible. Just to test myself, to see what I was 
capable of. I had been at a time in my life then when I was going 
through some weird things. I'd been in a steady, monogamous 
relationship for quite a while, and my girlfriend had gone out of 
town on an extended trip. I was dismayed, during her absence, to 
note that instead of acquiring pornography or frequenting strip clubs 
I had gone to the library and checked out books by Flannery 
O'Connor, Joyce Carroll Oats, and Susan Sontag. Could I really be 
that square, that sexually unperverted? To investigate this, I set 
about testing the limits of my prurient imagination. What was the 
most freaky sex act I could come up with? In the end, the most far 
out, you-can't-go-there image I could conjure up in my minds' eye, 
when I really concentrated and thought about it, was a mouth 
harness for tigers, so that humans could experience oral sex with 
them without fear of being bitten. Instead of arousal, this made me 
start laughing. 

I woke up, still in the dental chair, in the dentists' office, under 
the influence of the tranquilizing mouth shots, and realized that it 
was the weird mouth guard they had strapped me into that had 
reminded me of my feline fantasy contraption. I began to laugh 
uncontrollably. I couldn't stop myself. Despite trying to pull myself 
together, to think about boring, everyday, somber things, I was 
shaking with the effort not to laugh, my legs were twitching, tears 
were streaming down my cheeks, little high-pitched noises gurgling 
from my throat. Viola, misinterpreting my behavior, thought that I 





was terrified or in pain, and began again to softly reassure me. That 
just made the situation seem even funnier, and I began to shake my 
head vigorously, trying to indicate no , it's OK , don't worry , I'm having 
such a good time that I'm laughing uncontrollably’, also hoping to get her 
to stop the sweet-talking, because there was no way I could possibly 
get hold of myself under those circumstances. 

And then a great calm flooded over me. Viola F and her assistant 
turned away from me to sort and spray things. I felt around in my 
mouth with my tongue, gingerly. It was gone! There was only a 
gummy gap where the offending tooth had been. No, wait- there 
was still a stalagmite, sticking up, a shred of jagged tooth, poking up 
in there like a miniature vampire fang. This was considered 
reputable dentistry? It suddenly occurred to me to wonder where 
Dr. F had learned to ply her trade. Should I have checked this 
person's credentials before allowing them to disfigure my face? — 
and then they were back, packing stuff in there, mumbling sotto 
voce dental secrets to one another through germ-guard muffled 
mouths. 

I closed my eyes, then after a while opened them again. Viola F 
was still there, looking into my depths, deeply and intently. 

"There," she murmured, finally. "It's a temporary crown, but it 
should hold until your next visit." And then I was out of the chair, 
out of her office, back on the street, and then walking slowly along it, 
clutching another piece of paper, this one with a date for my return 
appointment. Half of my face was asleep, and there was a new object 
in my mouth, though I could not quite ascertain the exact shape and 
situation of it through the haze. It seemed, in any case, to fit in there 
more comfortably than its predecessor. 







I am 

highly resistant 

to change, a quality I share with 
millionaire CEOs and goldfish. But 
sometimes change overtakes you, and you 
are compelled to adjust. There is no point 
in complaining that you have barely had a 
chance to wear your new winter jacket on 
a day like this; even if you have been 
keenly aware of the potentially dystopian 
effects of technological progress since the 
late seventies (via my first viewing of 
Stanley Kubrick's 2002: a Space Odyssey, 
which does perhaps validate the US 
Motion Picture Association's rating 
system as a tool for keeping young minds 
un-warped), you still might end up 
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bringing your computer outdoors to type this. Sitting in stimulating 
surroundings, amongst teenagers smoking joints and flirting with each 
other, young adults pushing strollers and playing Frisbee, it is hard 
not to get caught up in the euphoria. After so much struggling and 
over-thinking, a lifetime of energy put into positioning yourself 
against and contemplating to what extent it's necessary to capitulate, 
the sudden revelation is that it's so much easier to just go with it. If no 
one is looking at me strangely then I am not doing anything aberrant. 
The truth is that it's only people like me who would scowl at a person 
doing what Tm doing, muttering, "you're one of them," or snidely 
assuming that they are in the park with their personal computer 
because they can't get a date. Why not just relax, and accept the 
oncoming future? 2001 is already long gone- we're living in the golden 
decade later, and the computers haven't risen up to kill us yet. The 
world is my electronic oyster, its shell popping open to reveal the 
glowing pearl of infinity within. 

Change is overtaking us all. Science is making great strides. The 
Sviddeutsche Zeitung reports on the "Congress for Psychosomatic 
Psychiatry," held recently in Berlin: amongst other findings, Markus 
Heinrichs at the University of Freiburg has conclusively proven that 
the most effective thing a man can do to help a woman in a crisis 
situation is "massage her neck and be quiet." That's nice, and research- 
wise, it sounds like the holy grail of medical studies a person might 
sign up for. But do neck rubs really qualify for serious scientific 
inquiry? Perhaps. The focus of the Congress this year is on the 
correlation between mental states and physical illnesses. 
Neurobiologists are becoming interested in psychology: negative 
emotions are being linked to disease with increasing certainty. "We are 
nothing but a pack of neurons," said James Watson, decoder of the 
DNA strand. Neural activity in the brain- fear, panic, depression- 
causes hormones to be produced that, long-term, wear down the 
immune system. The best defense is to be happy, to enjoy life, to flood 
yourself with the hormones produced from contentment. 

But: "several studies have found that people with depression 
have a more accurate view of reality and are better at predicting 
future outcomes," according to an article in the New York Times. 

Being happy, in other words, equals being dumb. That's the great 
contradiction of being cognizant: on the one hand, an intelligent and 
realistic assessment of the future seems to be detrimental to your 
health, and on the other, a healthy and positive mental attitude is 
delusional, can only exist if you tune out almost the totality of all the 
information available to you, and narrow the lens of your 
consciousness like a microscope. This park, this day, the weather 
getting nicer, hurtling towards next winter but totally unaware of it. 






This city 


































nevGf fclils to dGliVGr in the way of phenomenal, joy- 
inspiring, life-affirming fashion ensembles. Once a day, minimum, I'm 
confronted with a person making wardrobe choices so outlandish and 
inspired that simply being in the presence of such personal liberation, 
even only vicariously experiencing it, causes a rush, a contact high of 
second person superlative. There are the atomic explosions of 
individual freedom, going off unexpectedly: an old granny wearing 
neon-pink fishnet tights and a tutu; a bare-chested man with a 
handlebar mustache, wearing cowboy boots and some kind of variant 
on Lederhosen, winking at me as he saunters down the avenue on a 
hot summer night. 

Then Fall sets in, die sky grows bleak, the days get colder and 
darker, and down the Kastanienallee comes a black-lace-encased goth 
mom with matching Victorian era stroller, complete with creaking, 
rusted wheels and a canopy that looks to be stitched from bat wings — 
great accessorizing, but is it fair to consider the child as a fashion 
accoutrement? 

These are just the super-novas; there are a million minor 
constellations too, small stars, little dippers. Those are the ones that 
keep me going, daily, more than the outlandish, hitting-you-over-the- 
head-with-it, freak flag flyers. The occasional glimpse of traditional 
garb really inspires me. A boldly donned Dirndl, or those guys with 
the floppy hats, flared-out pants and neatly buttoned vests, looking 
super-suave and trendy circa medieval times. In actuality, this is 
professional dress code; it is the customary uniform of the journeyman 
carpenter, nomadically roaming the land in accordance with ye olde 
ways, outfitted in such snappy gear so as to look a bit more respectable 
while bumming from place to place. Despite (or perhaps in accordance 
with) their adherence to a conservative, traditional German lifestyle, 
these guys want to party, and so, as it happens, does this approaching 
group of Mormon missionaries from Provo, Utah. Before long, the 
Mormons and the Journeymen, recognizing common cultural interests 
from each others' outfits, have teamed up and are in the park, being 
handed glossy fliers by techno-ravers while listening to a pale, freckled 
hippy with fire-engine red dreadlocks play the saxophone. 

A picture is supposedly worth a thousand words; that, in any 
case, is the commonly recognized exchange rate. In such a simple 
equation we can clearly discern the poverty of language: a thousand 
words, when you really get into it, is not very much. You can't explain 
the complexities of people's lives and thought processes, the 





background of worlds they've inhabited which you'll never know 
anything of, but which were instrumental in bringing them to this 
present point in time and space. All you can do is paint a quick, 
gestural portrait- with that word count limitation, it will be a crude 
snap shot if anything. But even the snap shot itself, a well-framed 
photo, would be limited; a solitary, disconnected moment, taken out of 
context, edited at the edges, frozen in time, imbued through its simple 
static quality with more meaning than fluid, ever-shifting life actually 
allows. Oh, but I wish you could see it: standing, serenaded and 
stunned, plus juxtaposed against the hypnotizing hippy in his Jesus 
robes and encircled by the garb of the ancient league of carpenters, the 
Mormons, in their thin black ties and white shirts with the sleeves 
rolled up, look like typical corporate office workers who have 
stumbled into a scene from Tolkien's middle earth. 


Communism had a drab color scheme (and this is 

not part of the ideology, as many in the West have assumed; actually it 
had more to do with the unavailability of certain primary color 
pigments, patented in the capitalist world and thus non-existent on the 
chromatically dreary side of the iron curtain). The fall of the wall 
meant vast vistas of grey, soot-encrusted real estate became available 
for re-painting. It's a strange sight now, to glimpse the occasional still 
un-refurbished facade, pock-marked and ancient, crumbling against 
the inexorable, wedged in between buildings that have been sand¬ 
blasted and painted over in mandarin yellow, cantaloupe green, pepto- 
bismol pink. For the long-time residents of East Berlin, it might seem a 
fitting metaphor for the difference between economic systems. 

Who am I to say? Communist East Germany was one of the more 
repressive societies in history against the comic book, in fact one of the 
only regimes to condemn it entirely as a form. Nazi Germany, by 
contrast, was relatively lenient, not only encouraging youth comic 
consumption but even allowing Donald Duck comics on its soil up 
until the official declaration of war with America in 1941. Fascist 
ideology condemned individual painters as degenerate, but never 
denounced painting as a whole. It was only the 1950's communists, 
and American conservatives of the same period, who saw in the 
combination of pictures and words published in pamphlet form an 
inherent evil, a degenerating power, regardless of content. 





But the comic book would not exist at all, had it not been for the 
contributions of German culture. Wilhelm Busch, creator of Max und 
Moritz (1865), was the most influential of the original innovators of the 
word/image combination, and used it to convey humorous, moralistic 
stories-his vast body of work includes many of today's standard 
tropes, from little rascals to mischievous monkeys to sad-eyed, 
curmudgeonly Chihuahuas. Not far behind Busch in terms of influence 
is Heinrich Hoffman's Struwwelpeter (1845); like Max und Moritz , the 
book is both extremely graphically violent and intended for children 
(Struwwelpeter features children being drowned, burned alive, and 
having their thumbs cut off with scissors, while Max und Moritz ends 
with the merry pranksters, after a spree of poisoning and maiming 
adults, being captured and ground into chicken feed). The Third Reich 
had its influence too: massive displacement of European Jews resulted 
in a huge pool of talent available for the fledgling American funny- 
book industry of the 30's. While popular newspaper strips like the 
Katzenjammer Kids were clearly descendents of Max and Moritz, a new 
American innovation, the super-hero, was a direct response to the rise 
of European fascism and an ironic reclamation of Hitler/Nietzsche's 
Ubermensch. Jerry Siegel and Joe Schuster's most famous creation. 
Superman, was punching Hitler in the face on the cover of comic 
books years before America officially declared war. The repression of 
the comic book in 1950's America (a movement with its own latent 
anti-Semitic undertones) led to the emergence of MAD magazine, 
Robert Crumb, the "underground" comix movement, and on and on, 
right up to the Pulitzer Prize for Art Spiegelman's Maus. 

Point being: all of this leaves me here, standing on the streets of 
Berlin in the early 21 st century, confused and a bit sleep-deprived, 
overwhelmed by the information. It is a small sub-interest, but I can 
deconstruct and deconstruct it forever. In my darkest moments, the 
ones where my friends tell me to shut up or get on some kind of 
medication, I know that I am not talking nonsense; I am, in fact, 
speaking the truest truth I can. I am trying tp get at the totality, and 
that is precisely what they do not want to hear. 

Ah, but I see by your bored expression and evasive gaze that you 
are not even particularly interested in comics. New topic , your reticence 
suggests. Think about something'else. Fair enough; there are other topics 
out there. 






This morning. I'm barely out the door, 
half-awake, wandering across Zionskirchplatz in search of some 
Brotchen, when the day's first visual feast rounds the corner. A young 
man in immaculate, angelic all-white, including a starched, brand new 
Black Flag t-shirt, pushing a stroller up the hill. It is postcard perfect, 
like a brochure photograph for Prenzlauer Berg. I curse myself for 
having no camera, because this tableaux says it all: the parental unit's 
bored look of vague dissatisfaction, the unbelievably gorgeous day in 
the park, and the outfit, which makes him look like he's some kind of 
hipster convict. The immaculate white, with the black bars printed 
across his chest, representing, as they always have, one side or the 
other of a cage. 

Here he is, live and in person, the Zeitgeist , the time-ghost, 
rounding the corner and blowing my mind in all his transcendent 
glory, pushing his pram along, a picture worth a thousand words and 
me with no way to document, because these thousand words do not 
need to be written. It is not my fault that I can read the signs and 
symbols of the universe, from the subtle and hidden on up to the 
obvious, printed black on white, right in front of my face. Nor is it my 
duty to pass that information along. The choice I have is in the filtering 
of data, the interpretation of outcome. Comedy or tragedy? Depends 
on what you're looking for. The neighborhood is littered with statues, 
plaques, markers, representing events and commemorating people, 
embodying philosophies, exuding history. There is so much possible 
information to focus on and I only have so many thousand words. I 
have to be careful, I have to quickly turn my head, on seeing him, this 
guy with the pram and the Black Flag T-shirt, and I have to quietly 
mutter my mantra: stop thinking about music , stop thinking about music , 
stop thinking about music. 












Three teenagers board the U-8, 


carrying a crate of beer. They clank it to the ground- most of the bottles 
are already empty. They'll be able to get a decent bit of change for the 
contents of their crate at some recycling center along the line. They are 
each holding a half-empty bottle, swaying in the aisle, reeling drunk: a 
kid with greasy semi-long hair wearing a green army jacket covered in 
sharpie-scribbled lyrics, a girl with a nose piercing and fire-engine red 
sideways haircut, and, drunkest of all, a guy with a home job mohawk 
and combat boots, who pulls an elaborate chunk of technology out of 
his pocket and begins searching for tunes to blast. 

" Arch Enemy!" he says. "No, no," the more sensible one in the 
army jacket cautions. 

"Rammstein!!" Suggests the mohawked one. "Or else what? 

What do you want to hear?" 

"Pink Floyd," suggests the army jacket kid, seeming to be the 
voice of reason, the only one in that crowd talking an approximation of 
sense. "I don't have any LAME music!" the mohawk snarls. They reach 
consensus on some kind of teutonic variant on pop punk, blasting the 
music over the tiny speakers of the phone/music player, rocking out 
and singing along. I look around in the train car. There are no 
authority figures in here. No one to stop these teens from acting like 
they are partying in their room while their parents are out of town, in 
public, on mass transit. 

America, objectively, has a few things going for it over Germany. 
#1 would be the USA's rigorous fire codes, which prevent you from 
ending up at a crowded concert or some such event with doors that 
swing open only towards the inside, causing a massive human logjam 
when the panicked crowd tries to flee after Great White sets the 
building on fire. Fire codes seem a strangely obvious human interest to 
neglect legislating, especially so for a country that seems so otherwise 
efficient in such realms; whose laws concerning bicycle safety, for 
instance, are so stringently ingrained into the norms of society that 
people will try to perform a citizens arrest on you if you are biking 
without a headlight. 






Then there is the minimum wage, also a great idea for a society 
that cares about the survival of its citizens, and doesn't want its fast 
food franchise workers, for instance, to be paid $2.50 an hour. There is 
no minimum wage here, which is another strange oversight of the 
German social set-up, schizophrenically combining a Darwinistic free 
market approach to wages with a liberally apologist unemployment 
benefits package. That combo makes it a terrible deal to work, since 
you'll probably make more if you don't. The current unemployment 
rate in Berlin is almost 20%. The cafes are filled with listless masses, 
staring into space; the trains are filled with young bums carrying 
around crates of Sternburg export, 45 cents a bottle, including an 8 cent 
deposit, redeemable at recycling machines located in grocery stores all 
over the city, the cheapest beer available, the camo malt liquor of 
Berlin. 

I'm not sure how I feel about the drinking age. Is it good or bad, 
a bonus or a minus? In the USA, the legal age for alcohol consumption 
is, admittedly, too high. Barring people from alcohol until the age of 21 
creates a binge-like "catching up" atmosphere in the early twenties, 
plus it seems like unfortunate timing to introduce young adults to free 
and unfettered drinking right when they are supposed to be finishing 
school and making life career choices. USA has a problematic 
relationship with alcohol in general —all that underage partying is 
done in secret and shamefully, and even adult society is subject to 
puritanical restrictions on drinking in public, effectively cordoning the 
practice off into the private sphere or into smoky, seedy, dimly lit 
establishments. The long-term burden taken off of the German medical 
system due to averted stress-related illnesses because that guy over 
there can loosen his tie and pound a beer on the train home from work 
is an incalculable savings. One point for this side. 

But, on the negative side, all this freedom has a price. The 
European concept on how to socially regulate alcohol consumption is 
minimal, with no or only very laxly enforced legal drinking ages, no 
restriction or even particular taboo against drinking in public, or for 
that matter drinking at ungodly early hours in the morning. So, while a 
certain level of social tension is resolved by this lax attitude, a new and 
different social tension is revealed. All the secret drinking goes public. 
You see businessmen getting hammered at 8 AM on the way to work. 
You watch people stumbling through the afternoon in a shambling 
coma, the kind of wasted you can't even imagine being, the stuff of 
fraternity house legend or hidden family shame. You find yourself on 
the train, sometimes, standing in the middle of a posse of belligerently 
drunken teenagers. 





Listening to them banter, watching the glee with which they 
annoy their fellow-passengers, I can't help but feel sympathy for them, 
remembering my own antics and attitude at that age. Some people 
argue that letting kids get drunk early on acclimates them to it, gets the 
youthful folly out of their system, so that they can "handle it" when 
they are adults. But in Germany I see adults along the entire age range 
publicly not being able to handle it, shattered fifty-five or sixty year 
olds, who, in their early teens, found a good friend in alcohol, a 
solution to their problems, a ready and willing life partner. Of these 
three in front of me now, who will outgrow it, or learn to cope with it 
and integrate themselves into "adult, socially responsible" drinking? 
And who has found their path, is making a life commitment to erasing 
themselves, to being nothing forever? 















Sitting in a bar with my friend Theresa, she is 

telling me about her former roommate who never washed the dishes. 
Then he washed them once and complained that he always washes the 
dishes. He complains! That he always does the dishes! She gets really angry 
as she retells the story. These are the kinds of people I have to put up with! 

It drives you crazy! 

I know it, I say. Everyone around me seems a little wrong and 
malfunctional, screws seem slightly loose. All you can do is keep on 
your toes, watch for the wild fluxes in one direction or the other, try to 
adjust your own spin accordingly. She tells me about her family 
troubles, how she hates her sister, how her worst fear in life is that her 
sister might come to visit. She tells me about all the times she's thought 
about killing her mother-then gets so flustered thinking about it that 
she has to stop talking for a few minutes. We sit in silence. One less 
thing to talk about. 











South American authors doesn't work out very well either. I can't 
think of any. Gabriel Garcia Marquez? Is he South or Central 
American? Theresa talks to me about books all the time. This is the 
typical problem of making a fanzine—people ask you what you do, 
you show them your fanzine, and they misinterpret the object, they see 
the words printed on the page and make the assumption that you are 
interested in reading and literature. In reality I hardly read at all, and I 
barely write. 

"I was one of the first punks in Berlin, you know," says Theresa. 
"A friend of mine brought it over here from England in the seventies. 
She said, 'hey, you should check this out, punk, it means doing 
whatever you want. It's fat chicks in half-shirts that say FUCK on 
them, or whatever. So I got into it for a few months. But then, I went to 
the shows, and it was just fashion, and yelling 'NO FUTURE;' there 
was really nothing behind it. So that was it for punk, for me." 

1 heresa has done it all already, or so she claims. I remember 
talking to my friend Josef about this; he got the same line of argument 
from the Czech punks who came and went, and he said, "yeah, of 
course, shows are boring if you don't get involved in doing it, if you 
are just the audience." But I am not sure if Josef and I are happier than 
Theresa, or if happiness is even one of the topics we are talking about 
here. 










"Happiness is often misunderstood as a 
synonym for pleasure or an antonym for 

Suffering, wrote Vicki Hearne in her 1992 essay What's Wrong 
zvith Animal Rights . "But Aristotle associated happiness with ethics— 
codes of behavior that urge us toward the sensation of getting it right, 
a kind of work that yields the click of satisfaction upon solving a 
problem or surmounting an obstacle." 

A happy life, from this view, can only be seen in its totality - it is 
not the momentary sensation of primate pleasure in laying on a grassy 
slope with the sun streaming down on you. Momentary pleasure, in 
fact, often leads to long-term unhappiness, and that is what counts: for 
Aristotle, life is pass/fail. Happiness is an end result of making the 
right choices, the ones that lead to an ultimately good outcome. 

Hearne is arguing that the traditional formulation of an animal's 
rights (most famously summed up in Jeremy Bentham's often-quoted 
phrase: "the question is not, can they reason? nor, can they talk? but, 
can they suffer?") is an erroneous construct. Such thinking reduces all 
animals, in the propaganda of PET A or the ALF, to "two kinds of 
animals: helpless fluff and agonized fluff." As a professional animal 
trainer, Hearne has a different notion of what constitutes animal 
happiness- not simply the removal of electrodes from the head, but "a 
capacity for work in the fullest sense- what is known in philosophy 
and in this country's Declaration of Independence as 'happiness.' This 
is a sense of personal achievement, like the satisfaction felt by a good 
wood-carver or a dancer or a poet or an accomplished dressage horse. 
It is a happiness that, like the artist's, must come from something 
within the animal, something trainers call 'talent.' Hence, it cannot be 
imposed... but it is also something that does not come ex nihilo. If it 
had not been a fairly ordinary thing, in one part of the world, to teach 
young children to play the pianoforte, it is doubtful that Mozart's 
music would exist." 

Happiness, then, is not the cessation of a toothache, nor is it the 
feeling of being drunk, nor the sound of great, loud music. According 
to the thinking of Vicki Hearne and Thomas Jefferson, happiness is not 
a passive condition at all; it is an activity, a pursuit. And it is the result 
of routinized, goal-oriented behavior. "At his first dog show, my 
Airedale, Drummer, learned that there can be a public place where his 
work is respected," writes Hearn, celebrating the moment when her 
dog first experiences the revelation of the sensation. 

Is happiness an offspring of achievement? There are a million 
miserable over-achievers out there who will testify otherwise. Once 
you've climbed a mountain, what's left for you, up at the pinnacle. 






except a newfound emptiness of purpose that can only be filled by 
finding an even higher mountain? Or what about the perspective that 
mountain climbing is a reckless pursuit and a general waste of time? 
Achievement is a matter of suspending your disbelief. Drummer the 
dog has the advantage: it will never occur to him that performing 
tricks for a jury of condescending humans might also be considered 
humiliating. 

The flaw in Vicki Hearne's argument is her trainer's perspective: 
for her, achievement is a static, measurable thing. And so she makes 
wild assumptions about Drummer's, or for that matter Mozart's, 
emotional landscape. Even Amadeus, after all, may have suspected, in 
his heart of hearts, that listening to loud music isn't really the key to 
happiness, and in that sense his great gift, his contribution to 
humanity, was actually nothing. Great artists are, after all, pretty often 
unhappy people. 

Perhaps pursuit of happiness is not a flawed concept in and of 
itself; perhaps the problem goes deeper, and we must look to the 
Jeffersonian presumption upon which our inalienation is based: life 
and liberty. "In Africa, 75 percent of lions cubbed do not survive to the 
age of two," Hearne writes. "For those who make it to two, the average 
age at death is ten years. Asali, the movie and TV lioness, was still 
working at age twenty-one." Statistics for humans lifespan are 
similarly doubled: "a human being living in the 'wild' — somewhere, 
say, without the benefits of medicine and advanced social 
organization — would probably have a life expectancy of from thirty to 
thirty-five years. A human being living in 'captivity' — in, say, a middle- 
class neighborhood of what the Centers for Disease Control call a 
Metropolitan Statistical Area — has a life expectancy of seventy or more 
years." Therein lies the paradox: civilization extends life, but curtails 
liberty. 

If you ever do meet a successful, happy mountain-climber, you'll 
notice something strange about them. It is a quality I've discerned in 
every truly driven and ambitious person I've known: a certain kind of 
blindness. They will only speak in terms of HOW (the newest 
advances in pulleys, harnesses, freeze-dried food, water-proof- 
polymer tent fabrics). They never talk in terms of WHY. The miserable, 
self-doubting mountain-climbers are the ones stuck with that question, 
the ones endlessly overcoming their fear of heights, or going to 
therapy to discuss their oedipal breast-feeding issues. They are unable 
to surrender to the simple joy up there at the pinnacle, the satisfaction 
of touching the ceiling of their prison. Oh, to be that accomplished 
dressage horse! That would truly be happiness: to be content with your 
cage! 














When you realize 
the freedom 


The following essays and images were created in Leipzig, Germany during the summer of 
2010 and are part of a largerproject called The Selling of Socialism. This work looks 
at what happened to the Berlin Wall after its fall — physically, like: who bought it, who sold 
it, and how much they paid for it—and how this impacts US political thought. The draw¬ 
ings come from two sources: some of them are graffiti I found in and around Leipzig, which 
was both a major socialist center while the Wall was up, and the city that credits itself with 
bringing the Wall down. Others are based on documentation of Wall reconstructions by var¬ 
ious US entities. Schools, senior centers, ad agencies, and Army bases seem to rebuild, and 
then tear down, their own versions of the Wall regularly and with gusto; A park in Ronald 
Reagan Jr home town, however, simply lets an unmarked replica stand, a fake testament to an 
unproven legacy for Tea Partiers to rally around and denounce the presumed history of. The 
title above comes from David Hasselhoff’s hit single “Fookingfor Freedom, ” which he credits 
in his 2007 autobiography Don’t Hassle the Hoff with causing the fall of the Wall. 


Anne Elizabeth Moore 









Language. 

When I was a girl, studying the German 
language in Minnesota during the 1980s, I 
asked my teacher questions about German 
culture, traditions, life. I had no idea what 
to expect of a nation that, unlike Canada, 
had different words for almost every 
single thing that you could imagine, so 
these questions were often stupid. Still, 
she would answer, to the best of her 
abilities: Of course they use toilet paper. 
No, because gas is much more expensive 
there. Why wouldn’t they have trees? Yes, 
the weather there is basically the same as it 
is here. Maybe a little colder. Maybe not. 

Except, she always added, in East 
Germany. There we have no idea what it’s 
like. None at all. 



i 









Why the Wall. 

Around 2.7 million people left the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) between 
1949 and 1961, most of them under the 
age of 25. Nearly a quarter million left in 
the days leading up to the construction of 
the Wall, when leaders began uttering such 
prophetic statements as. No way are we 
going to build a giant wall, Why would you 
even ask that? That’s crazy. Except they 
were speaking in German. 


High School Wall Reconstruction (American) 











Building the Wall. 

Essentially, the Wall was built overnight. How is this possible? You are asking yourself. 
And this is how: because the first barriers that were put in were very small, and 
flimsy, and easy to navigate. As time passed, more and more barriers were built, some 
stronger ones. Never was this effort consistent, and never did it take place along the 
full length of the border all at the same time. Some days there would just be a couple 
of workmen, reinforcing what was already there. Soon some barriers were erected 
that were wholly impassible, but they stood next to others that were practically not 
there at all. In this way, people were not concerned. Some said, “This is turning into a 
police state,” but others said in response, “That’s crazy.” 

Then one night, all the remaining gaps were closed, and the entirety of the 96-mile 
structure was completed. Strengthened. Made impermeable. On August 13, 1961. It 
was a Sunday. 

To me, it seems ridiculous, unbelievable, crazy. Because by the time I was born 
in 1970 people had already learned to live with it. To some people, a wall around 
their homeland had become normal. But some of them were still trying to get 
out. In the US, those are the only people we ever heard about. The people who 
were dying to leave. 

















































Defect. 

Some left East Germany by accident, and 
when offered the chance, some chose 
not to leave at all. In fact, Christoph 
Scheuermann writes in Der Spiegel that of 
50 East German citizens on a flight from 
Gdansk hijacked to the West on August 
30, 1978, only nine decided to escape to 
the West. 

What happened was, the hijackers 
intended to escape. That made three: a 
woman, her daughter, and her boyfriend. 
The boyfriend forced the plane to land, 
and then invited everyone to get off the 
plane in what he called “Free West Berlin.” 
Another passenger got off the plane at that 
point. Then the Americans intervened. 
They explained to the passengers, 
Scheuerman writes, that “any of them 
could stay in the West . . . and the West 
German police officers and the diplomats 
said the same thing. For them, the hijacking 
served as proof that no one liked living in a 
socialist country. Besides, it was the perfect 
opportunity to provoke their eastern enemy. 
Back then, the Americans were convinced 
that someone who was given a choice 
between the West and the East, between 
freedom and captivity, wouldn’t have to 
spend much time thinking about it.” 

But only six more East German citizens 
stayed in , the West, and one of them 
returned to East Germany the next day. 
Those who stayed in West Berlin remain 
ambivalent about life in a capitalist country. 
“I had no expectations of the West,” one 
defector told Scheuerman. “It didn’t even 
live up to those.” 


US Army Base Wall Reconstruction (American) 








2010. 

A little over twenty years after the Fall of the Wall, I ride from Leipzig to Weimar on 
a Mitfahrgelegenheit, which means that I arranged over the Internet for someone to 
drive me somewhere, sort of like going on an Internet date except you are placing your 
very continued existence in someone else’s hands, and not just your romantic life. 

My driver is quiet: glasses, mousy. She asks what I do and I explain that I am in 
Eastern Germany studying the GDR. The question of socialism has recently come 
up again in American politics and it seems that, as a people, we have no idea what 
the fuck we’re talking about. I babble on, testing my rusty language skills. It’s become 
pretty clear, I say, that capitalism doesn’t make sense, that it is eating us alive, forcing us 
to eat ourselves. And yet socialism is used only to denigrate policies that do not offer 
economic incentives to big business. My driver remains quiet. 

“Did you grow up in Leipzig?” I ask her. It is code. 

“Yes,” she says eventually. She means, Yes, I can tell you about the GDR. “We were 
really happy.” She says it as if I might berate her. 

“What do you remember about when the Wall fell?” I ask. 

“Everything got really colorful. All the packages in the stores. Everything was brighter. 
It hurt our eyes, sometimes. But it was pretty.” 

I am quiet. When the Wall fell, many people living under the socialist regime lost 
jobs. People who had been musicians burned instruments, songs. Artists destroyed 
paintings and sculptures. Filmmakers trashed their work in giant public ceremonies. 
Even handymen threw away perfectly good hammers, saws, wrenches. It is a metaphor 
for how people talk about the GDR now: they don’t. 

Eastern Germany never recovered from the Fall of the Wall, economically, and still 
operates as the poverty-stricken stepsister to one of the wealthiest countries in the 
world. Germans who grew up under socialism are shy, hesitant to admit their difference, 
shamed into reticence. They allow the cues of their secret past only occasional visibility, 
read by those with the same history, a silent resistance to the presumption that we are 
all true capitalists here. 

“And you?” my driver asks, more comfortable with me now. “Where were you when 
the Towers fell?” 

Like it’s the same. 






1989 . 

The first commercial appearance of the 
Berlin Wall on the US market occurred five 
days after its fall, on November 14, 1989. 
Morning drive-time radio DJ Steve Cochrane 
kicked off what was soon to become a 
Cold War-memento shopping frenzy in my 
hometown, St. Paul, Minnesota. For two 
weeks, the press was openly shocked at the 
crass sale of communist keepsakes. Soon 
however, Christmas shopping season began, 
and suddenly, bits of the barrier that had kept 
families separated for 28 years—and brought 
death to at least 138 individuals—seemed a 
perfecdy acceptable holiday gift to a capitalist 
nation with a rising divorce rate and alienated 
youth population. By then, department stores 
in most US downtowns were selling bits of 
the Wall, too. 

Nowadays, some pieces of the Wall 
are given as gifts by German politicians 
to various nations in need of a visual 
metaphor about barriers: their fall, their 
existence, their stupidity. Their potential. 
Some act as nostalgic testaments to 
German ethnicity. A piece at the Western 
Brown Line “El” stop in Chicago, four 
blocks from my home, is both. It is a 
reference to the German population that 
had largely moved away by the time the 
wall was installed there, a population that 
still acts as inspiration for the marketing 
of the neighborhood. Also, however, it is 
a comment on borders. Western Avenue 
used to be the western-most edge of the 
city. And, ha ha, now the symbol of the 
former East Germany is on Western. 
Get it? 

Steve Cochrane, a former stand-up 
comedian, would have. He now lives in 
Chicago and, a victim of downsizing at the 
radio station he most recently worked at, is 
currently unemployed. 


East German Graffiti, Contemporary 







The Wall at Home. 

•Today, tourist shops in Berlin still sell small 
bits of Wall, and they went at a rapid clip 
for the first decade and a half. A few years 
ago, however, the most colorful chunks 
were gone. It seems the boring grey chunks 
of the Wall—in fact, the reality of it, the 
bulk of it, the true experience of it for 
most of the people who lived with it—did 
not sell. So shopkeepers recalled them, 
spraypainted them, and redisplayed them. 

Sales picked up. 






The Wall Abroad. 

Once it fell, at the behest of either David 
Hasselhoff or Ronald Reagan, depending 
on whom you choose to believe, much 
of the Berlin Wall was sold off in great 
large chunks to places around the world. 
Of those bits that remained intact, 
approximately two thirds ended up in the 
United States. 

Other stateside appearances of the Wall, 
such as that erected in the Wings of Peace 
and Freedom Park in Ronald Reagan’s 
hometown Dixon, Illinois, are fake, rebuilt, 
or testaments, leading passersby to wonder 
what was really at stake for Americans in 
the reunification of Germany that they 
must reconstruct the supposedly reviled 
entity. It is popular, for example, for 
gradeschools in Wisconsin to reconstruct 
the Berlin Wall out of cardboard and paint 
it with colorful but historically inaccurate 
slogans, such as “Save the Whales,” “Never 
Forget: September 11,” and “No Girls 
Allowed.” 

Marketing agencies, too, reconstruct 
the Wall, and invite clients to tear it down 
again. The wall here represents barriers 
to unlimited sales. Perhaps, perversely, 
these are some of the more accurate 
reconstructions of the Berlin Wall in 
history. 



City Park Wall Reconstruction (American) 











Marketing Socialism. 

Very shortly after its fall, a friend sent New 
Jersey-based contractor Joseph Sciamarelli 
a piece of the Berlin Wall he’d chipped 
off by hand. Still a rare occurrence, CNN 
covered Sciamarelli’s receipt of the piece 
by international post, and the broadcast 
caught the eye of an official from Limex- 
Bau, the German company contracted to 
demolish the Wall. Because of his apparent 
fame and evident media savvy, Limex-Bau 
offered Sciamarelli an exclusive contract to 
distribute pieces of the Berlin Wall in the 
US for $250,000. He negotiated heatedly, 
finally agreeing to pay around $35,000 for 
the rights, and between $35-$50,000 per 
individual piece. 

Over the past 20 years, Sciamarelli has been 
behind more than three quarters of the sales 
of the Berlin Wall in the US. Sales were slow 
until Sciamarelli called the retired Ronald 
Reagan to reminded him of his contribution 
to the Fall of the Wall. Reagan purchased 
one piece, then another. Other presidents 
quickly followed suit, as did private collectors 
and other public institutions. 

He sold pieces of the wall at 
approximately twice what he bought them 
for, and claimed his entrepreneurship was 
driven by the horrors of socialism. He 
wanted to ensure that such events, which 
he did not personally experience, would be 
impossible for future generations. 

In a recent interview, Sciamarelli bemoaned 
the lack of profit the enterprise brought 
him, claiming he only ever made “a couple 
hundred thousand dollars.” Still, he says, “I 
met five living presidents. My wife had lunch 
with Nancy Reagan, Barbara Bush, and Betty 
Ford. ... I ended up in publishing because 
of contacts I made at the White House and 
Pentagon. So those were my biggest profit 
and reward from Berlin.” 





Grade School Wall Reconstruction (American) 
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Borders. 

The reason socialist East Germany was 
such an atrocity, we are told in the US, is 
that the guns at the border were turned 
inward toward the states’ own citizens, 
and not against invaders. It is naturally 
assumed that turning guns outward is 
always worthwhile. 

One wonders, however, if East Germans 
always saw it that way. After all, they did 
not call it the Iron Curtain, which was 
always a sort of an overly dramatic name if 
you ask me. They called it the Anti-Fascist 
Protection Barrier. 

One may be reminded of the US Mexico 
Border Fence, which upon completion will 
be nearly 200 times the length of the Berlin 
Wall. Since construction began in 2006, 
more than twice as many bodies have been 
recovered at the US-Mexico border than 
died at the Berlin Wall during its entire 28- 
year stand. 

We’re told that the fence is there to 
protect the American Way of Life, but last 
year, illegal emigration from the United 
States rose 67%. 


East German Graffiti, Contemporary 





















My second 

visit to the dentist didn't go as well as the first. 

This time, rather than being mentally deranged from tooth pain, I was 
in a more or less normal state of mind-and certain details about Viola 
F's office came to my attention which I had managed to tune out the 
first time around. The photos of her, seemingly happy, honeymooning 
with her husband, for instance. The small children, presumably not 
just borrowed as props. This new information put a dent in my 
financial strategy of sweet-talking my way out of the bill. I had seen 
this as foolproof. The streets of Berlin are crowded with Zahndrtztin — 
female dentists there seem to be literally a dozen offices on every 
block, each adorned with an official plaque, exuding loneliness. With 
so many of these young professional women competing on the dating 
circuit for attention, I had figured the market must be saturated by 
now-"I'm a successful, financially independent orthodontist," ought 
to be, according to my calculations, the most boring, played-out pick¬ 
up line possible in the Berlin singles scene circa 2010. Me, on the other 
hand: teeth brushed, psychologically sound, good conversationalist, 
excellent basic household chore abilities—how many guys like me 
were there floating around the city? 

I noticed the photos on the desk, and pondered their ramifications, 
in the few stray moments before Viola F entered the office; when she 
did, she sat in front of me, hands folded neatly. I noted the presence of 
a ring on her finger. In all fairness, this was an understandable 
oversight on my part. She had been wearing latex gloves on our last 
encounter. 

Viola F's expression was also quite different from the look I'd 
spotted her giving my tooth last week. She'd shown empathy towards 
the tooth; she had cared about the tooth. But now that it was ME, in 
my totality, sitting in front of HER: we were person to person, and she 
had gone blank. I'll confess that I was feeling just as blank as she was. I 
hadn t prepared myself for any other outcome besides romance. 




"I'm broke/' I blurted out. "I have no money." This was 
actually one of my pre-rehearsed topics, but I had been hoping not to 
broach the subject so early on. Viola F looked pretty disappointed by 
this information. That disheartened me as well. I had assumed that she 
would be the breadwinner; my artistic inclinations certainly weren't 
going to feed all these kids she'd apparently already gone ahead and 
had without me. 

She suggested we set up a payment plan, wherein some 
fraction of the bill could be deducted from my bank account every 
month. Bank account? I explained that I didn't have one. "Can't trust 
tire banks," I said, "You never know when one might collapse. I do the 
sensible thing, and keep all my money under my mattress." That 
information really seemed to deflate her. Anyway, I hastened to assure 
her, I had some friends in Chicago that owed me some money and I 
was flying back there pretty soon. After that. I'd be loaded. I could pay 
her back, in cash, no problem, next time I was in town. 

A strange silence passed between us. I realized I was already 
halfway out of the chair, instinctually; one hand on my backpack, 
ready to bolt towards the door. Now it was Viola F's move, time to 
either resign herself to the inevitable or call in hired muscle from the 
back room to stop me leaving the building. Our eyes met, and I tried to 
assess what the outcome would be. Then, a memory occurred to me: 
standing next to Viola during my last visit, examining the giant, blown 
up X-ray of my tooth. Her asking me: "how could you let it go this far?" - 
the tone of real, honest disappointment that had been in her voice. The 
pain she'd felt for me, existentially, at seeing so clearly my unraveling, 
my Achilles' heel, my demise, laid out in front of her. Those who think 
Tarot cards don't foretell anything, OK, let's hear your arguments, but 
I defy anyone to argue against the prophetic powers of a dentist, who 
is expertly trained in the art of erosion detection, committed to a 
lifetime battle against the inevitable, to turning trends already etched 
into the enamel on the first visit. Why do you think dentists are so 
embittered, so hopeless? Here I was, once again, letting it go too far. I 
was a problem. The panic attack on the plane, the person staying on 
your couch, the friend in need, the patient who just won't floss. She'd 
known this about me, had recognized this self-annihilating quality 
immediately. And yet she'd gone on and forged a relationship 
anyway, and now we were both hopelessly bound within the rules of 
it. I was sitting in her office, displaying my craziness, my impulsive 
lack of self-control and self-preservation, burning out, crumbling to 
dust, fading like a fata morgana in front of her, and she was sitting 
with a look of disappointed horror, as she always would, because 
despite seeing the basic flaw in my mechanism she had gone ahead 
and entered into it with me anyway, become my dentist. 





Strange but true; that was the moment when I was free. 

I had been loitering in the city of my dreams, fantasizing about what a 
life here might be like, and dreading my return to the mundane reality 
of unspectacular real life. One day I had woken up with a toothache. 
Now I was trapped here, my European vacation turned into a self- 
imposed shipwreck. I had accrued an insurmountable debt to a dentist, 
and faced with this, did the only thing I could think to do: went to the 
nearest ATM, withdrew all my remaining cash from my U.S. bank 
account, and spent the money as quickly as possible. 

Moving to Berlin has been a dream of mine for over a decade. In 
1999,1 met my friend Krawalla, and in casual conversation said, Berlin 
seems like it would be a cool city to live in, whereupon she'd offered 
me a room in her apartment available immediately; I explained that I 
had a job and the band going on back at home, which got me an 
invitation to join her band and a list of possible job options that all 
sounded better than the one I had. Yeah, I'd thought enthusiastically, 
this seems like it would be a pretty cool city to live in, but then the 
conversation had veered on into something else or I'd gotten distracted 
from the future possibility by the now of some great graffiti mural or 
weird old building. That conversation replays itself in my head and I 
realize that that was it, the moment to jump ship, and I missed it, ten 
years later, no matter how much time goes by, I'll always have missed 
it. 

But, actually: as anyone who has walked the plank can tell you, 
there is not one brief, momentary opportunity to jump ship. It can take 
all day. And so I missed plenty of other opportunities too, over time, 
and each time I did, the myth of what I was missing became that much 
more amplified and compelling to me. Oh, that roiling sea, and the 
tantalizing continents beyond it! 

The date printed on my return ticket to Chicago came and went. I 
spent a strange summer, totally broke, biking around, exploring the 
city. The revelation occurred, one night, that I would rather be here, 
with no money and a functioning bicycle, than anywhere else. 

Utopia achieved. A single apartment on Zionskirchstrasse in 
Berlin. This is literally my wildest dream, the fallback fantasy I would 
turn to whenever my existence in USA seemed too rough or 
uncivilized. My imagined life here was so nice, so pain-free and 
flawlessly executed, that it almost atoned for my actual life, with its 
various wrong turns and disastrous collision courses. Somewhere else, 
in some alternate reality, I was living in Prenzlauer Berg and doing 
everything right. 

It's strange to have your wildest dream snatched from you; it 
gives you less to dream about. It makes being depressed inconvenient. 
When things go wrong or get trying, where am I supposed to wish I'd 
rather be now? And doing what? 





"I was, for a while, baffled and annoyed by the shoppers 
at my neighborhood Reive, who insisted, almost without 
exception, on placing plastic dividers between each set of 
purchases on the checkout counter—even when each 
purchase was small, compact, and kept a wide berth from 
neighboring purchases so that there was no possibility of 
confusion or intermingling. It seemed like a blind and 
nonsensical adherence to the Rules. I noticed, around the 
same time, that Berlin pedestrians tended to wait for a 
walk signal before crossing an intersection, even in low- 
traffic areas with no cars in sight, and such is a foreigner's 
sensitivity that I found this very unsettling. What chilling 
brand of Teutonic lunacy was this?, I wondered- what 
nefarious social contract prevented othenvise sane people from 
crossing an empty street ?" 


-Liam Warfield 





I first encountered Liam through a zine in which he documented his 
life (at the time) living under a train bridge. Later, I became his 
downstairs neighbor in an actual free-standing building in the Pilsen 
neighborhood of Chicago, IL. We then worked together, for a while, 
on a cool and very frustrating collectively-run DIY newspaper. I 
always knew Liam would go far, but, honestly, I hadn't expected to 
run into him in Berlin. 

Interview, August 2010 


AB- What's your approach to living in this city been? 

LW- I've tried to live here as if I actually live here. Berlin is, after all, 
according to whatever voodoo math determines these kind of 
rankings, one of the world's Most Livable Cities—although, it's been 
nudged off the Index's Top 10 for 2010, falling just behind Melbourne 
and Madrid. Do I have any right to complain, really, about the way 
Berliners cross the street? Could it even be that their manner of 
crossing the street is superior to mine? My hometown of Chicago, 
after all, doesn't appear on anyone's livability index. In Chicago a 
person is free to cross the street as they wish—and they may very well 
get plowed down by a renegade SUV, or caught in gang crossfire, 
before reaching the opposite corner. The idea of a social contract is a 
novel one to me, one that's taken some getting used to—Berlin's 
honor-system approach to paying for public transit or preventing bike 
theft. The only social contract I've ever known is Dog Eat Dog. 

I've tried to live here as if I live here, tried to venture beyond 
guidebook parameters, not always fruitfully. My boyfriend and I rode 
our bikes the other day out to Marzahn, as almost an exercise in 
guidebook-defiance-it's the one area of Berlin that's universally 
sneered-upon, when anyone bothers to think about it at all. 

Marzahn's history is gloomy and sordid: home, in the 1930s, to a 
labor camp for some 2,000 gypsies, it was the first Berlin district to fall 
to the Red Army in 1945. Huge, mind-numbing housing projects were 
built under Soviet rule, and after reunification the district became 
known as a haven for neo-nazis. Yony promised me an American- 
style ghetto-boarded-up windows, fried-chicken stands—but our bike 
tour didn't yield even this; Marzahn is spectacularly drab; a vast 
water-treatment facility, some sad little shopping centers. Burger 
King, a lot of old people. 





AB- Sounds depressing. 

LW- Or: we get some psychedelic mushrooms from a guy in Yony's 
neighborhood whose business card advertises 'healing arts'. But 
rather than waiting for a nice day and eating them at, say, sunny 
Schlachtensee, we take them on a cold, drizzly afternoon and end up 
in Treptower Park. The mushrooms aren't especially powerful, but 
they're strong enough to lend some otherworldy dreariness to the 
park's already-grim main attraction, the imposing and monstrously 
tacky Soviet War Memorial. Much of the gold leaf has been 
painstakingly removed from inscriptions on the park's sarcophagi, 
presumably by desperate junkers. The memorial grounds are 
meticulously groomed, but the surrounding parkland is overgrown 
and litter-strewn... 

AB- Come on, you can't seriously be down on Berlin as a backdrop 
for taking psychedelic drugs. Worse than Chicago? 

LW-1 mean, of course not. But, as I tried to explain to Yony that damp 
afternoon in Trep tower Park—you can take psychedelic drugs on a 
sunny afternoon in paradise, but you're really just gilding the lily, as 
the saying goes. It's more interesting, I think, to apply the psychedelic 
filter to what might otherwise be dreary or monotonous scenery. In 
Chicago, having lived there so long, it's incredibly easy for me to take 
my surroundings for granted. I’ve actually had some fantastic drug- 
trips in Chicago, because I’m seeing the city with a fresh pair of eyes. 
In Berlin—drugs seem almost redundant here. Almost. It’s already 
such a sensory-intensive place. 

AB- When you say "I've tried to live here as though I live here," is 
that really how you live? Why so much emphasis on the negative? 
Why search for it? If you venture outside of Berlin city limits and into 
the rest of Germany, you might discover an endless landscape of strip 
malls, narrow-minded people, and cultural despair (not unlike the 
American Midwest). Within that, Berlin is a cultural oasis, where 
living outside the norm, being creative, deviant, socially critical, 
and/or just generally having fun is celebrated (as my mom says: "it's 
a city where everyone is constantly celebrating nothing."). But isn't 
that atmosphere what makes the city unique? Why fight against it so 
hard? Wouldn't it be easier to just say yes? 






LW- Don't get me wrong—I haven't spent all my time here biking 
around Marzahn and seeking out cultural blank-spots. I just want to 
have a well-rounded picture. Marzahn is just as much a part of Berlin 
as Kreuzberg or Friedrichshain, even if it's not as glamorous or 
written-about. There's plenty here, of course, that's worthy of praise— 
the world-class street food, the robust public sphere, the myriad 
squats, the radical politics, the total bikeability... dashing gay mayor 
Klaus Wowereit has famously summed up the contemporary 
atmosphere as "poor but sexy," and indeed, the street-level vistas, 
thoroughly graffitied, have the effortless shabby-chic of a music 
video, the sort of grungy patina that a place like Williamsburg 
cultivates so carefully. I like it here, but why advertise it? Why spill 
yet more ink over a city that is already so self-consciously hip? People 
are already wondering how long it can last—the "artists", according to 
no less stodgy a source than the Guardian, are already "pouring in" to 
this low-rent paradise, and we all know what follows in that wake. 
Already there is a sense of panic among the older-school ex-pats. I 
mean, I like it here, but am I doing the city a disservice by announcing 
this in a public forum? Shouldn't we be trying, maybe, to stem the 
tide of scenester immigration, accentuating the negative in an attempt 
to dissuade the hip hordes? 

AB- How is the behavior of the masses coming here qualitatively 
different from punks and art school students moving into Pilsen (a 
Latino neighborhood in Chicago)? Is gentrification more ethical when 
your city rates lower on quality-of-life indexes? I guess my theory is 
that gentrification is more of a fundamentally systemic problem than 
artists being irresponsible, and I'm participating in capitalism by my 
sub-cultural lifestyle choices just as much as by shopping at Rewe or 
Kaiser's , so being shocked and indignant that the end result of my 
actions is economic inequality, i.e, business as usual, doesn't make 
much sense. 

LW- Well, it’s not so much a question of where you live as how you 
live there. I certainly can't argue with people moving to Berlin in 
search of a good time—I mean, we're all looking for a good time, 
right? I just wonder about the longer-term prospects for constant 
celebration. It's an American instinct, I think—the nagging fear that 
any good party is going to get busted sooner or later. 





AB- Well, we can only hope that the absurdly high unemployment 
rates here do a little to stem the tide of incoming hipsters. 

LW- It's true that there are no jobs. The only gainful employment I 
managed to find, in my three months here, was a one-day gig, 
herding goats out in Brandenburg. 

AB- Oh yeah, that's right! My last question, then, is somewhat off 
topic: how was goat-herding? 

LW- It was awesome! I don’t suppose you've ever had the pleasure of 
castrating a barnyard animal? Well neither have I, but I did get front- 
row seats—it fell to me to keep the male goats pinned to the ground 
while the vet used a huge, medieval-looking pair of pliers called 
Burdizzo to crush the blood vessels leading to the animal's testes; 
they'd later shrivel up and die. I'll never forget the agonizing, 
otherworldly screams of those young goats, or the way their eyes 
rolled back in their heads from the sheer pain of the operation. 

AB- Wow. Well, it does sound like you succeeded in your goal of a 
well-rounded picture. 
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Tegel Airport, April 22, 2010 


Though it's a major travel thoroughfare, the main international 
airport of Germany's capital city gives a pretty dinky impression. Even 
Raleigh-Durham beats it out as far as feeling like an official place of 
arrival and departure. The first thing you encounter upon entering 
Tegel are rows and rows of stores: souvenir shops, paperback thrillers 
in piles, rows of duty free liquor, perfumeries, lingerie outlets, a place 
advertising "neck-ties and more." You get the feeling of a flea market 
• housed in the shell of a run-down mini-mall. Otherwise, there are 
enough cafes and bars in here to furnish night-life for a small town. 

The gates and ticket counters are discretely tucked in the corner, 
inconspicuously shuffling passengers in and out. 

Less than 24 hours into the resumption of normal airspace 
freedom, following the eruption of an unpronounceable Icelandic 
volcano, Tegel is serene- surprisingly so. I don't want to say 
disappointing. But where are the long, thronging lines I had imagined? 
The chaos? Early Friday morning seems very ordinary, business as 
usual, standard fare. Wasn't there just a huge global catastrophe going 
on yesterday? 





The destinations listed on the DEPARTURE screen are 
seductive: ANKARA, BEIRUT, NEW YORK, TEL AVIV. Look away 
from those lists, though, and you are confronted with a much more 
pedestrian reality. In the corner a few tired-looking guys are huddled 
over their computers, doing busy work with a marked lack of euphoria. 
Meanwhile a group of teenaged backpackers wander the terminal, 
from one end to the other, aimlessly, as if unwilling to give up on their 
hike. They look pale and grumpy, but not as though they have been 
stranded in an exotic location for a week. Where are the tearful 
reunions, the grizzled, frazzled international travelers returning from 
exile, business-men with Charles Manson beards because they didn't 
bother to shave while stranded at Hong Kong international? 

I've spent lots and lots of time in airports, often, for lack of 
anything better to do, taking out a notebook and transcribing what is 
going on around me. It never amounts to much. Air travel, from the 
door of the airport on, is a very standardized experience; any slight 
deviation from schedule, routine or normal behavior is considered bad 
news here. Unpleasant at best, lethal at worst, symbolically loaded 
with terror and helplessness (survivors of plane crashes note the eerie 
calm of the passengers as a plane is going down- because panic would 
imply some slight possibility of escape), flying is the quintessential 
ubiquitous modern activity. I was surprised, this past week, to notice 
how many of my friends were stranded or inconvenienced or delayed. 
People living near airports posted video of the night sky online, 
amazed by the quiet, the uninterrupted hum of crickets beneath the 
silent heaven. The only recent historical comparison one could make 
was to 9/11.1 remember the lack of air traffic in the few days after that 
event being startling. What was peculiar about it was the sudden 
absence of something that you had already long stopped registering as 
being there. The dull roar gone, like suddenly being cured of tinnitus. 
And JFK had the same feeling as Tegel on September 15 th : calm and 
low-key, everything business as usual, re-establishing the ritualistic 
order of security checks and safety demonstrations that hypnotically 
lull the passengers into trance, into a state of acceptance that this is all 
normal. 

This past week, when the airport was closed, must have been 
strange. Stripped of their captive market, the economy of this little 
village withered up instantly. When I think of the world-economic 
calamity of the volcano-that-cannot-be-named, I think of pictures from 
the BBC of African farmers dumping their rotting, unexportable 
produce into the trash. I hadn't considered the plight of the guy selling 
cuff-links on commission at Tegel. Across the way, in the window of a 
leather goods store, I watch a shop attendant restock purses in the 
window display. There are mountains of purses in there, mountains of 
consumer goods everywhere. There is an old man going through the 





trash systematically looking for bottles. He probably takes the bus out 
here every day. Tegel must be a great place to find empties. 

I guess I'm just too apocalyptically minded. I had envisioned a 
scene based off of last summer's Hollywood destruction bonanza 2012 
for this airport today, with crazy, sleep-deprived passengers clawing 
and fighting each other for stand-by seats. Volcanic fireballs, still in the 
realm of Hollywood entertainment six months ago, are standard 
newspaper headlines as of early 2010. Although it depends on what 
papers you read: American media seems far less hung up on the 
volcano's wrath than their European counterparts (devoting their 
front-pages instead to secret memos and satellite photos of the enemy 
play-enacting "war games" in the desert, which seems sad, from the 
stranded European passenger's point of view: to think those puny 
humans still believe their tiny, inconsequential actions have meaning, 
that their memos and angry e mails and parading missiles down a 
street mean that mother nature won't burp next week and destroy 
them all.) Air travel, like belief in country or in the economy, is a form 
of self-hypnosis, a series of illusions that must be maintained at all 
costs. Thus, everyone goes back to acting, engages in the normal 
routine, or what passes for normal in airports. (At 7 in the morning, as 
I sit slouched at an airport cafe drinking the day's second cup of coffee, 
it is clearly a particularly harsh 3 AM for the guy sitting next to me, 
staring at a picture of a naked lady in the Bild Zeitung, holding the 
magazine between thumb and index with his left hand while his right 
maneuvers a naked, brownish-pink sausage into his slackly expectant 
gullet.) 

But what about the second volcano, the one with the more 
pronounceable name? Scientists are warning that it may soon go off as 

well. Is there a plan in place for this contingency? How long can airline 
traffic be suspended before the world economy collapses? Is it really 
feasible for humanity to be talking about Mars exploration trips for 
2030 when we can't even reliably provide service between Tegel and 
Heathrow? I try to make conversation about these topics at the 
Information booth. "So, when exactly did the airport re-open?" I begin. 

"The airport opens every morning at five," the man in the 
booth informs me, mechanically. 

"No, I mean, you know, since the whole thing with the 
volcano," I say. 

"Oh, that," he grunts, irritated, as if I am bringing up an 
unfortunate episode with a drunken uncle that shouldn't be talked 
about the next morning. He hands me a brochure with general airport 
info and then I'm given the wave, sent on my way. In the brochure I 
find a nice diagram of the airport's layout, including, for my 
convenience, a list of the stores and eateries. 





David Foster Wallace, This is Water 


This is Water , David Foster Wallace's first posthumously 
published book, has problems. Most obvious would be its price tag. 
$14.99 is a lot to shell out for a book that you can easily speed-read in 
the store. (For an extra $10, you could take home Infinite Jest, a book 
you can't speed-read and probably won't even ever finish.) I've 
already read the book several times, at a bookstore down the street; the 
time it takes to get through it does not even cause the clerk to raise an 
eyebrow, let alone give me the dreaded "no loitering" stare. 

I'm a fan of Wallace's writing, and, like many people, was 
shocked and saddened to hear of his death by suicide in September 
2008. It seemed so senseless, and the grapple for some meaning to it 
was made only more frustrating by the lack of a suicide note. Without 
the author to provide context, one had to rely on second-hand 
interpretations, which were hardly comforting. Widespread reports 
that he had spiraled into depression after going off of medication 
seemed to only make the event even more horrible and pointless. That 
such a great mind would be extinguished, and by a something as 
mundane and stupid as a pharmaceutical fuck-up, seems to me one of 
the great crimes of the early twenty-first century. But, like another 
great crime of the era, the fixed presidential elections in the USA, the 
wrong that was glaringly put into the spotlight illuminated something 
so fundamentally rotten at its core that there seemed to be no way to 
sensibly talk about it. All we could do, in the latter case, was wait for 
Obama to be elected— an event that, even if it was choreographed by 
the same group of Bavarian Illuminati who decided not to recount the 
ballots in Florida, at least had the appearance of a victory for the 
people. 

This is Water seems a bit like that: if not an explanation, at least a 
nice distraction. Based on a 2005 commencement address given to the 
graduating class of Kenyon college, the book wants to be a stand-in, an 
easy-to-read and straightforward manifesto for living in a meaningful 
and fulfilling way, delivered by an author who simply could not 
follow his own advice. It is the complex, convoluted, obsessive, 
digressive, harrowingly brutal, uncomfortably smart, 
incomprehensibly garbled, unmanageable and overbearing David 
Foster Wallace we knew boiled down to the Wallace we wanted: 
smart, breezy, self-assured, ultimately positive. It is, I'll admit, what I 
want too. 






Ronnie James Dio, lifetime accomplishment 


I thought it would be nice to write a review of This is Water, 
possibly using my in-store reading as an angle, in any case trying to 
keep with the author's jovial tone, staying as light-hearted as I could 
under the circumstances. But now I've been sidetracked by a new 
tragedy: the death of Ronnie James Dio. What can be said about that? 
Ronnie James Dio, inventor of the signature two-fingered heavy metal 
"devil sign" salute, popuiarizer of the operatic falsetto and the wizards 
& dragons theme, a tiny elf of a man with a receding hair-line and a 
wardrobe composed entirely of cloaks and spandex tights. Singer in 
the bands Rainbow, Black Sabbath, and Dio. Even weeks before his 
death (of cancer, at 67) he was promising his fans, "there will be more 
music, more magic." A popular target of concerned parents and finger¬ 
pointing fundamentalists because of his references to darkness and 
evil, critics of Dio failed to understand the uplifting, life-affirming 
qualities of his art. It is the Dionysian Yes, a.k.a. the heavy metal hell 
yeah. The darkness is there to be conquered. There is no need for re¬ 
interpretation, speculation, or revision in a song like "we rock." 

If it seems strange to compare the legacies of Wallace and Dio, 
we should consider what the purpose of creative expression is, 
fundamentally. "Even as disseminators of indignation, writers are 
givers of pleasure," wrote Susan Son tag. It takes an effort of 
concentrated will to glean pleasure from a David Foster Wallace short 
story like "the Depressed Person," which comes off as a late night 
phone call you'd rather not answer, a harrowingly detailed and 
accurate account of one lost persons' ruminative self-absorption. But 
we do try, we struggle to find some pleasure in the prose, the ironies in 
the narrative, the blazing intelligence of the writer. Because pleasure 
must be what this is about in the end, or otherwise why did he write 
it? Why are we reading it? Perhaps we search for the light simply 
because we must, as a matter of survival. We feel betrayed by Wallace 
because he was unwilling to complete the journey with us. I would 
posit, in fact, that these two men's messages are not so dissimilar. It is 
just that it was Dio who managed to live by his own advice. "The brain 
is an excellent servant but a terrible master," says Wallace in This is 
Water. Or, as Ronnie James Dio put it: "I heard a voice/ it said you've 
got a choice/ the hammer or the nail." 





Ernest Hemingway On Writing 


Here's another inexplicable author bio: born 1899; immediately 
acclaimed, upon the publication of his first novel, the Sun Also Rises 
(1926), as one of the greatest stylistic innovators of twentieth century 
literature; awarded the Pulitzer Prize 1953 and the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1954; then, a few years later, committed suicide in a non¬ 
descript small town in Idaho. "I like it at a war," he wrote his publisher 
in 1940. "Every night there is a strong possibility that you will get 
killed and not have to write." 

Does it seem totally out there to suggest that maybe Ernest 
Hemingway made the wrong career choice? Sure, by the end of his life 
he had influenced American letters as profoundly as synchronized 
sound had cinema; yes, for his efforts he was financially rewarded, 
publicly revered, awarded every honor a writer could want. From 
down here in the audience, it all looks pretty enviable. If Hemingway 
could only look at it from our perspective, and see what he had 
accomplished as a worthwhile pursuit, his life, in Aristotelian terms, 
would be a success. The problem is, he couldn't. "That terrible mood of 
depression of whether it's any good or not is what is known as the 
Artist's Reward," he lamented. 

On Writing, a posthumously assembled collection of quotes, 
quips, and personal correspondence, might have irked or even angered 
the author, who was famously reticent to discuss his own writing 
process. In many ways, Hemingway is the anti-Wallace; stoic, self- 
educated, with a literary style so simple and direct that its frame 
cannot bear the weight of even one excess adjective. David Foster 
Wallace, on the other hand, loves to talk about his own writing so 
much that he sometimes doesn't even wait for you ask: his fiction often 
derails into meta-fiction, with the author popping his head up, half¬ 
way through, to ask in a blatantly insecure tone how you think he's 
doing. What these two have in common is success: at the time of his 
death, Wallace was critically acclaimed, commercially viable, loved by 
his students at the university where he taught creative writing, and 
recently married. Hemingway and Wallace, book-ending 20 th century 
American literature with their paradigm-shifting prose styles, and 
their strange spiritual emptiness in the face of having what we all 
supposedly want. "The minute I stop writing for a month or two 
months and am on a trip I feel absolutely animally happy," 
Hemingway wrote to a friend in 1936. "But when you are writing and 
get something the way you want it to be you get a great happiness too- 
but it is very different; although one is as important as the other to you 
yourself when you have a feeling of how short your life is." 




Stephen King On Writing 


Meanwhile, Stephen King is still alive and kicking, plus 
continuing to crank out a best-seller once every nine months or so. 
Some might accuse so prolific an author of relying on formula: even 
this relatively dry memoir, describing how to best engage in a solitary, 
seated, silent activity, includes the mandatory scene of gore and 
mayhem. "My leg was broken in at least nine places... my spine was 
chipped in eight places. Four ribs were broken. My right collarbone 
held, but the flesh above it was stripped raw. The laceration in my 
scalp took twenty or thirty stitches." King is not describing a werewolf 
or zombie attack here; in this instance, he is recounting the unfortunate 
real life experience of getting run over by a truck. But even as his 
crushed body is helicoptered from the scene, Mr. King does not let 
circumstances get him down. "I love my wife, my kids, my afternoon 
walks by the lake. I also love to write; I have a book on writing that's 
sitting back home on my desk, half-finished," are his thoughts as he is 
hooked up to an artificial respirator. That's right: he is taking the 
whole experience as one more reason to really get focused on his 
writing! And subsequently, to finish this memoir and book of advice to 
the aspiring writer, which I'm now holding in my hand- an "acclaimed 
bestseller," "one-of-a-kind classic," "the best book on writing ever," 
according to the press quotes on the cover. 

I admire a few aspects of the King: his voluminous output and 
relentless pace, not to mention his undisguised animosity towards Don 
DeLillo. King is no more interested in postmodernist deconstruction 
than he is in modernist realism; Like Dio, King prefers archetypal 
Freudian monsters, fantasy landscapes, and epic themes of ultimate 
good versus ultimate evil. His novel Cujo (1981) rocked my literary 
world when I read it on a weekend camping trip during my first year 
of high school. King claims that he cannot remember writing Cujo. This 
blackout during a youthful cocaine bender is still collecting royalties 
that will put his great-great-great grand-children through college, but 
the mature King, with the benefit of experience and hindsight, delivers 
a pretty good argument against mind-altering substances nonetheless: 
"I like that book. I wish I could remember enjoying the good parts as I 
put them down on the page." 






Museum of Book Pathology, Rome Italy 


After leaving your ID with the security guard and clearing the 
gated entry, you're met by a museum official, a pleasant lady who 
walks you into the building. The "Istituto Centrale per la Patologia del 
Libro" was founded in 1938 by Alfonso Gallo, in hopes of " uni ting 
scientific and historical studies on books in order to rationalize 
conservation techniques." A small museum has existed since the 
institute's foundation, and was renovated and updated in 2001. The 
museum is not generally open to visitors; to see it, you have to call and 
make an appointment. 

The pleasant lady takes you over to an elevator, accompanies you 
up a flight, advises you that there is a very fine museum catalog 
available for purchase, and then disappears. You are left alone, in the 
eerie hall with the dead books. 

It's hard to know what to compare the exhibit to. A morgue? A 
Body Worlds for literature? The displays are initially optimistic in tone: 
the history of paper production, including the creation of early forms 
of parchment, the invention of movable type- all kinds of good news 
for human progress. "The only work of art greater than a medieval 
building is a medieval book," says historian William Morris. That is 
good to hear, nice to think that the Middle Ages weren't only black 
plague and burning witches at the stake. And the medieval codex is 
indeed impressive, with its meticulous construction and illuminated, 
gold leaf embossed text. 

But then the pathos begins. Deterioration of paper, corrosion of 
binding, molds, foxing, book-worms. There is an entire insect aisle, 
featuring silverfish, cockroaches, termites, woodworms and book lice, 
along with spectacular examples of the damage these creatures are 
capable of. Natural disasters come next—"a large part of the Italian 
peninsula is subject to earthquakes"— and on into man-made 
destruction, wars and sieges, books used as barricades and punctured 
with bullet holes. All forms of unraveling are represented, from the 
slowest, crawling mildew to instant death by calculated technological 
assault. 



One begins to feel bad for the books. Indeed, a certain level of 
anthropomorphism is necessary in here. Or else wouldn't it seem 
weird, maybe a little bereft of human feeling, to speak of events like 
fire, flood, or WWII so reductively in terms of the literary damage? 
There is a fetishistic relation going on; the museum even lists, not too 
far behind lice in its line-up of wanton destructors, "readers." 

Improper handling, shelving wear, the spilling of coffee cups— 
readership adds up to a catastrophe scenario for the book conservator. 

The term "pathology," as Alfonso Gallo noted, "pre-supposes an 
anatomy of the book." It is this bodily identification that gives the 
museum its ultimately tragic flavor. The final set of displays, which 
details advances and successes in conservation, restoration, and repair, 
and ought thus to end things on an upbeat note, has the aftertaste of 
futility in its special drying screens and acid-free chemical paper 
washes. Like hearing modern science congratulate itself on prolonging 
the human lifespan, the layman can't quite be fooled, we all know that 
modern medicine's life-prolonging powers in the long run are at 0%. 

So with the books, merely the newest transmutation of ourselves, less 
crude than cave paintings but still not quite the immortality we crave. 
The Bible, incidentally, was the first book to be published exclusively 
in "codex" i.e., in our modern book-with-cover, as opposed to scroll 
form; thus, like VHS beating out BETA, conquering the market and 
setting the standard for the industry. Anyone with an attachment to a 
book, who has ever connected with an author emotionally or felt the 
illumination of a new idea being transmitted through one, knows what 
a powerful communicative tool it can be. Anyone who has investigated 
the resources of a good library can't help but think of it as a great and 
timeless brain, where the consciousness of humanity is encoded, where 
you can communicate with the dead, where thoughts and feelings live 
on, in a depth of nuance and scope compared to which the marble 
heads of emperors and kings are meaningless, communicate nothing 
but that the emperor was jowly and the king had a pointy beard. And 
so it is a shock to see the subtle crumbling laid out before us, to realize 
that these objects to which we attribute so much life are in fact dead 
things, stillborn, things that began rotting immediately upon their 
industrial completion. As the world goes digital, and literature makes 
its transition behind the electronic curtain, it is astounding to think of 
the mountains of books that will be left behind, and the cockroaches 
following us all the way to the door, eating our output as fast as they 
can. 





Kunsthalie Tacheles 


Tacheles is an imposing apparition, looking like some kind of 
half-crumbled post-apocalyptic fortress amidst the chi-chi restaurants 
and boutiques encircling it. Erected in 1907 as a shopping mall, the 
building was converted to administrative offices for the Nazi party in 
the 30's, and then was bombed to bits during World War II. It sat half- 
ruined throughout the communist era, giant chunks missing, walls 
jagged. The East German government lacked either the will or the 
finances to refurbish it. After the fall of the Berlin Wall, and with the 
beginning of the reconstruction boom, the hulking hull of a former 
shopping mall was slated for demolition. But there were other forces at 
work in the city, too: the emerging counter-culture, emboldened by 
their newfound creative elbow room but still not quite clear on the 
mechanics of capitalism, began squatting the empty, derelict buildings 
of Berlin. Out of the rubble, something new was being concocted, cafes 
and art galleries were popping up, all-night dance parties were being 
run on generators, while the authorities stood feebly by, unsure of 
what to do. The feeling in those days seemed to be that anything was 
possible, that the limits of what was doable were the limits of the 
imagination. 

When the shopping mall was taken over and renamed Tacheles, 
after a Yiddish word meaning to reveal, or to bring to a close, it very 
quickly became the nexus for a radical art movement, emphasizing 
spontaneity, improvisation, freedom of action. Artists from all over the 
world began showing work and staging performances there. Within a 
few years the art space was internationally recognized to the point 
where removing the squatters and demolishing the building became an 
impossibility. And so, the German government cut a deal, gave them 
funding, made it a tourist attraction. Now, the place houses a movie 
theater, a cafe and several bars, and serves as a conversation piece for 
the gentrified art scene in the area. 






I can remember how much it impressed me the first time I saw it. 
A four-story high building devoted to artistic expression and 
spontaneity! I had never seen anything comparable. This was in the 
mid 90's, and things were already well past their heyday, but still, for 
me, at that time— you have to understand, I grew up in Durham, North 
Carolina, near Northgate mall. My imagination of what could be had 
been crushed into cubes, become no more than the hope of a flickering 
moment of freedom, a stolen ten minutes or half an hour outside of the 
infrastructure. What I saw seemed like a fundamental challenge: to 
private property, to the domestic unit, to the borders between art and 
life, to slow death in small increments, the chipping away at you, 
minute by minute. I thought I saw, on that first encounter, a blueprint 
for a different world. 

But Tacheles seems a little silly these days, a building 
purposefully left half-destroyed to evoke the spirit of its founding. 
Across the street, Oranienburgerstrasse is crowded with restaurants, 
bars, high-priced art galleries, and prostitutes dressed in cartoonish 
mesh-vinyl outfits, awaiting the advances of tourists more interested in 
that kind of mediated encounter. It is all allowable; even the 
prostitutes, like Tacheles, are here in the name of " freedom/' 

The building, in fact, passed out of the hands of its inhabitants in 
2008, when their rental contracts with the landlord, Johannishof 
GmbH, ran out. The company, who bought the building from the city 
in 1996, has since run out of money, and ownership has reverted to the 
Hamburg-based HSH Nordbank, who, since the expiration of the 
leases, has aggressively attempted to close down the beloved cultural 
landmark and drinking spot. Ironically, the Tacheles artists have 
become squatters once again. As the bank ratchets up the eviction 
campaign, the residents have responded with a series of spectacular 
parties and art actions. History repeats itself, but seems a little dimmer 
this time- a little more expectable now, this battle between old rubble 
and new garbage. 






Place des Vosges 1-B, Paris 


The Silddeutsche Zeitung informs me that a group of Parisian 
hansbesetzer, or, as the French so charmingly call them, squatteurs, have 
occupied a building downtown. This would not necessarily be big 
news, except that downtown Paris is not like downtown Detroit- these 
people are not living in an abandoned factory or warehouse. Their 
squat is literally an abandoned castle, in one of the cities' most 
expensive neighborhoods- like Tacheles, it is nestled between 
restaurants and art galleries. 

The paper begins its account with a description of the castle's 
interior splendor. Saxophone is bleating out of one room; a play is 
being rehearsed in another. Not bad! The owner of the castle, an 
eighty-seven year old woman whose plans to refurbish the decaying 
building ran aground sometime in the 60's, has come by once or twice 
and apparently has hit it off nicely with the squatters. "She even 
brought wine," one of the occupiers is quoted as marveling. The SZ 
op-eds, "French citizens have a high degree of sympathy for protest, be 
it strikers, demonstrators, or a worker taking their boss hostage in the 
office. Perhaps in these small revolts they hear the echo of the great 
revolution." 

An echo it is: Jeudi Noir ("Black Thursday"), the group 
responsible for the action, are not militant left-wingers, they are 
performance artists, trying to bring attention to the current housing 
crisis in Paris, where rents are astronomical, despite almost ten percent 
of apartments in the city sitting vacant. "If a building is empty, the 
homeless have a moral right to occupy it," says a ]eudi Noir 
spokesperson. The group originated when its founders met while 
viewing apartments they could never afford for fun. They decided to 
begin bringing champagne and confetti to these apartment viewings, 
transforming them into "happenings." And now, having snuck in the 
side door at the Place des Vosges, they've constructed their biggest 
performance piece yet, a semi-permanent installation with references 
to 1980's and 1790's political activism, all at once. A coup! 







Brunnenstrasse 183 


In my own neighborhood, long over-run by restaurants and art 
galleries, the squat at Brunnenstrasse 183 has just been evicted. The 
building had been occupied since 1992, and almost two decades later 
remained one of the last of its kind left in Berlin. Seventeen years, 
admittedly, is a long time to go without paying rent. At the time of its 
closing Brunnenstrasse 183 housed a weekly bike workshop, a library, 
a bar, 47 people ages 5 to 62, and prominently in the storefront, the 
Umsonstladen, or Gift Shop, where everything was free and a sign on 
the door advised you that "you are now leaving the capitalist sector." 

I visited this place a few times, picking up everything from literature 
to a spare coffee mug. The atmosphere inside was always tense and 
unfriendly, with unidentifiable oi-punk blaring from a small tape 
player in the corner while people with short hair in front and 
dreadlocks in back stood huddled in groups, muttering to one another 
and eyeing you suspiciously, as though you might be a narc. 

German squatting has a general air of intense political 
seriousness, as opposed to French performance art squatting. "Interior 
splendor" is not a phrase I would use to describe any such locales I've 
visited in Germany, though, in truth, I have seen some pretty nice 
ones. Anarchy does not generally equal chaos in the case of German 
autonom spaces; mostly they are orderly and regimented, often 
adorned with elaborate chore wheels and bi-weekly mandatory 
meetings to attend. That's too much bureaucracy for the USA mind to 
handle—we want freedom with our anarchy. America is all splendor: 
Providence, Rhode Island's Fort Thunder, the closest USA 
approximation to European squatter mentality I've seen, had some 
moments of interior decoration that were pretty stupendous. Like Jeudi 
Noir's castle, a simulacrum, aesthetically influenced by the unorthodox 
arrangements of squat living conditions, but without articulated or 
overtly political intentions. Jeudi Noir has no economic analysis of why 
so much real estate is sitting empty; Fort Thunder had no concrete 
strategic resistance plan in place the day the landlord came to throw 
them out. 




The eviction on Brunnenstrasse was brief and dramatic: the street 
cordoned off by cops, the park filled with spontaneous protestors (the 
age of the cell phone: satellite lines jammed by crust punks calling all 
their friends to get over here, fast), then the cops were in the building; a 
few hold-outs up on the roof waved flags, briefly, and that was it The 
crowd dispersed as ethereally as it had materialized, back to the 
Rosenthaler U-Bahn station, back into the flow of things, back into 
atomized life. The next day, I passed by the building, now a ghostly 
apparition, with empty windows and its monumental mural still out 
front. Wir Bleiben Alle, say huge, four-story letters painted along the 
entirety of the apartment house. We're All Staying. As the days go by 

and the window are knocked out and boarded up the mural grows to 
seem somber as a tombstone. 

One thing that bothers me about Berlin in the year 2010 is that, if 
you approach things naively, with no sense of the heretofore, and just 
go, oh, this place looks pretty cool, there will always be some old-timer 
who has been around forever on hand to say, no, this is nothing, you 
should have been here 15 years ago, you should have seen it then, 
everything was so much better. It's not that I can't sympathize with the 
vantage point: news is mostly bad, and everything does seem to get a 
little worse every day, when you calculate it along those lines. 
Especially so when you have in your recent history a notable period of 
mass euphoria and widespread access to the feeling of freedom to 
measure your hangover against. Freedom! Despite their organizational 
efficiency, the Germans love their tastes of it too. The "you should 
have been here in 1920, that was when it was really going on" crowd is 
just going out of circulation in Berlin, and already glasnost has upped 
the ante. Against 1989 partying, maybe everything seems bounded, 
limited, an ultimate disappointment, a shadow of what was, or what 
could have been. But things are moving in both directions. It depends 
on whether you are counting deaths or births. 
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LP records, various 


I left all of my LPs in Chicago, stored (hopefully) safely in an 
apartment equipped with two hyperactive pit-bulls to ward off thieves 
with a taste for 80's hardcore and/or Reckless records' $3-and-under 
selections circa 2000-2008.1 did bring one handful of records, using no 
particular selection process, merely grabbing the top of the pile of 
recently listened-to discs. Months later, in the here and now, that 
selection process has proven itself an interesting psychological 
experiment. 

Like all civilized humans, I possess more MP3s than I will possibly 
ever be able to listen to in my lifetime, and yet I find myself, more 
often than not, turning to those 20 or so randomly selected LPs for 
musical solace and listening pleasure. It might be the physicality of the 
objects which makes them appealing, or it might simply be that while 
sitting at the computer typing it is more pleasant to have sounds 
coming from elsewhere in the room than from the tiny, tinny speakers 
directly below my face. And there is something cool about having such 
a limited musical palette: it reminds me of being a teenager, back when 
I actually only owned about twenty or thirty records, and each new 
purchase was like opening up a new world. When I got my first punk 
record, around 13,1 hated it, but what could I do? I only had about six 
other ones. So I was forced to listen to it, to try to figure it out and 
understand it, and when I eventually did, the moment of illumination 
was amazing, one of the watershed experiences of my life. The records 
that ingrained themselves in my soul the most deeply, in retrospect, 
were the ones that I listened to because I had no other choice. 

So here I am, once again unable to discern whether I am the victim 
or the beneficiary of my own impulsive actions. Should I really be 
listening to Poison Idea's "Feel the Darkness" this often? How about 
Kool Keith's "Sex Styles"? 

A good number of these records turn out to be my friends' bands. 
Mike Taylor's new project. Flaws, make a showing at the top of the 
pile, not only because it's an awesome,. LP, but also because this was 
the last record I got in Chicago, received in the mail only days before I 
split town. The Rights Reserved LP, on the other hand, has been in 
regular rotation since I got it in the mid-90's; listening to it evokes 
countless great times with those boys in North Carolina, and the silk- 
screened cover gives it a personal touch that makes me understand, in 
a literal sense, why they call these objects records. Sweet Cobra's 
"Forever" is both very sad - guitarist Matt Arluck passed away only 
months ago - and very funny, since singer Botchy Vasquez's primal 




bellowing is offset for me by the memory of Botchy watching Sesame 
Street with his son and singing along (in a tender falsetto) to 
"everybody poops." 

The strangest record in my small collection, though, would have to 
be Canadian Rifle's "Visibility Zero." Listening to this never fails to 
conjure odd feelings and memories. In 2006,1 was living in squalor on 
the south side of Chicago, having grown a long and tangled beard, as 
well as an unhealthy fixation on the Unabomber manifesto and the 
idea of "going off the grid." I was playing no music, doing no writing, 
making no art. I had given up. Then, one afternoon, Jake and Tim 
stopped by the house with a demo of their band in tow. They played it 
for me and asked if I'd like to join as second guitarist. "This was demo 
of the month in last month's MRR," Tim assured me, as if I needed 
those credentials of quality in order to make my decision. The music 
was not really my thing at the time (I was in a heavy Stevie Wonder 
phase, incongruously enough), but still: upbeat, melodic, gruff punk 
rock— why not? That affirmative decision led me to a year and a half of 
unbridled, debaucherous fun with the Rifle, who turned out to be 
basically my dream band. I accompanied them on a few short and 
entertaining tours in vans of rapidly descending vehicular soundness: 
off to the east coast in Tim's mom's mini-van, then back around again 
in a clattering econoline borrowed from friends of Felix von Havok in 
Minneapolis. My official contributions to the band include playing on 
the second Canadian Rifle 7", and on the purely brilliant "Live in 
Elgin" tape, which contains, between the out-of-tune musical mayhem 
of its songs, hands down the finest between-song banter in the history 
of recorded music. 

However, even the good vibes of these stalwart young men could 
not prevent my downward slide back into comatose depression, and I 
quit the band melodramatically one morning in November 2007, as 
they were on their way to pick me up for a short weekend trip to, of all 
places, Canada. The band immediately reformulated and soldiered on 
as a three piece. They recorded this LP sometime in early 2009. I've 
regretted my decision to bail out quite a bit in the ensuing time, and it 
was only upon hearing the record that I realized what a good idea 
quitting had been: no longer required to actually participate, I am now 
free to like this band. Upbeat, melodic, gruff punk rock— why not? My 
one complaint would be the last song on side A, which doesn't do 
much for me; but even that has an upside. Now, instead of having to 
have long, convoluted arguments about it in an unheated practice 
space, I can just skip that one. 





May 1, 2010 



My first indication that anything unusual is going on, the 
morning of May 1st, is finding the bank on the corner closed for 
business, sealed hermetic as a bunker, behind a thick metal grating. 
At first I am confused, then a little irritated by the inconvenience. On 
further reflection, though, I can see the logic: the streets of my 
neighborhood are filled with people looking for an ATM to 
withdraw money for a black ski mask and Molotov cocktail 
ingredients. Sooner or later, we'll all be returning home, and the last 
brick or Molotov will no doubt be aimed at avenging the mornings' 
transaction fee. The drugstore down the street is similarly fortified 
against assault, and someone has already spray-painted a 
threatening "MAY 2" on the barricades, as if promising a rain-check 
date on breaking their window. 











_ 




The month of May marks my one-year anniversary in the city of 
Berlin, but, since I got here a bit late, it will be my first May First. The 
anticipation is high, growing steadily throughout the late days of 
April, as I prepare myself for this acclaimed night of lawlessness and 
lightly political-activist flavored mayhem. On May 1 st , anything 
goes; all rule of law and social propriety is suspended; a citizenry 
usually too timid to cross the street on a red light will don black 
masks and engage in street combat with comically padded police. 
Jello Biafra described rioting as "the unbeatable high." Being 
something of a connoisseur of euphoric buzzes. I'm eager to try it 
out. 

I grew up in America, and as such am not used to the European 
social safety net, which provides punctual service and well- 








demarcated days of the year for its riots. Americans have to rely on 
chance, a momentary collision of historical events—natural 
catastrophes, assassinations, cops caught on videotape beating a 
motorist. These are spontaneous reactions to unforeseen events. It's 
much like trying to find a good dance party: in USA, there's not just 
somewhere you can go to every weekend and it's always going to be 
good. You have to be at the right house party at the right moment. 
But when you get lucky, it can really work out. 

I guess this gets to the root of my whole problem. I like the 
spontaneity and possibility, not the routine. Too many great dance 
parties in a row and it starts to feel like aerobics. Sure: like anyone, I 
need to blow off some steam on occasion, but this realization is 
accompanied by a corollary one, that "blowing off steam" is, in fact, 
not a human universal, but a variable, culturally coded and 
conditioned set of possible behaviors. I am not likely to join a Pilates 
class advertising tighter butt and thighs in just three weeks, nor will 
I attempt to integrate myself into a pick-up game of basketball being 
engaged in by grunting, sweaty meatheads in the park. I did, back in 
2008, join a gym briefly, with disastrous results: on one occasion, a 
particularly bad combo of stairmaster and Phil Collins song on the 
muzak induced a sudden I-can't-believe-my-life-has-come-to-this 
feeling that caused me to begin openly weeping, and on another 
occasion a woman in a bar recognized me from her yoga class and 
began animatedly telling her friends: "That's the guy! That's who I 
was telling you about! He's so inflexible it's amazing!" 

Why must exercise be the domain of the jocks? I suppose they've 
got to do something with all those muscles. Still, what about the rest 
of us, the ectomorphs and social misfits yearning for some 
physicality and release? Is bringing a gun to school and shooting the 
principal to be our only area of steam-blowing expertise? 

Wandering through the chaos of Kreuzberg that night, past the 
rows of black-helmeted storm-troopers and into the reveling hordes: 
the turnout is impressive, but the spirit in the air is less volatile than 
I had hoped for. Although its celebration in USA has been repressed. 
May Day originated in America. It is a commemoration of the 
Chicago Haymarket riot of 1886, in whose aftermath five Anarchist 
organizers were put to death by the state. For the radical left, it 
should be a day that demands vengeance and retribution- but the 
masses of people here are just partying, cluttered around music 
stages and impromptu beer tents. Anarchist martyrs. Gnostic harvest 
festivals, the Easter bunny—as long as it's OK to drink beer at it, the 
German citizen will gladly adopt your customs and holidays. 






Pushing towards the center of the crowd, down teeming streets 
that eventually become so dense with bodies that it is impossible to 
push forward any further, at which point it suddenly strikes you that 
you don't know what you're pushing for anyway. There is nothing 
at the center; claustrophobia sets in, your body pinned in place, one 
more blood cell clogging this artery, building up pressure for the 
inevitable coronary explosion. Nothing to do, at that point, but to 
breathe in deeply, stay calm, and start pushing your way back in the 
direction you came. 

Out on the periphery of the crowd there is the first sharp tinkle of 
smashing glass. The police decide that it's time for the citizens to 
disperse, and so begin to arrange themselves in odd formations and 
march around menacingly. It looks almost like modern dance. 

Bottles fly, smashing harmlessly on the tank-like exterior of fire- 
trucks arriving to hose the population on down the street. Soon the 
area is filled with broken glass, people running this way and that, 
and the acrid smoke of trash bins set on fire. The atmosphere is a 
little scary, a little out of control, but the slight transgressions points 
out how strongly the lines are drawn, too. Everything is in its right 
place, everyone is fulfilling their role. I can't shake the sense of 
participating in some sort of performance piece. For real, unscripted 
anarchy and mortal terror, this doesn't compare to the time I visited 
the Nebraska state fair. 

A year in Germany has changed me. I can't help but notice how 
conservative I've become: I'm one of them now. I have a functional 
light on my bicycle, I separate my recyclables, I wait until the traffic 
signal is green to cross the street. I find myself thinking, who's going 
to clean up this mess? Not the anarchists. Having traveled here from 
far and wide to litter in the name of freedom, they'll be gone 
tomorrow, and their parents' taxes will pay for the damages. At least 
I hope so. This city is usually so nice and clean! 

Feeling disillusioned, self-conscious, and a bit horrified at my 
own thoughts, I decide to call it a night and make my way home. 
Perhaps I'm just too old for the street-fighting scene. Beneath an 
image of a glowing disco-ball orb, huge posters plastered around 
town advertise a May 1st "Berlin Over 30" party. It's at Potsdamer 
Platz: "next to Blue Man Group," the poster says simply, as if this is 
a location anyone over 30 should know automatically. Perhaps I 
should head over there, to join the other jaded geriatrics? Is that all 
that is left when the fires of youth die? 






Walking down a side street, I come across a group of policemen, 
leaning against a wall, taking a break from the action. Their Darth 
Vader riot control gear is partially stripped off, helmets in their 
hands, faces streaming sweat. They look exhausted. It reminds me of 
a backstage room, perhaps at a wrestling match. Suddenly I feel 
sorry for these cops, as if they are doing us a service tonight, 
participating in this ritual re-enactment of 1886, getting dressed up 
in padded foam outfits and personifying the state, then letting us 
pelt and pummel them, effigy-like. 

The next morning I return to Kreuzberg to retrieve my bike (left 
behind last night, against my will, locked beneath a pile of others in 
a chaotic heap). The streets, which on my last viewing were 
decimated with litter and debris, smoldering in places and uniformly 
covered in a carpet of glass shard and plastic cups, are now indeed 
completely clean, sanitized, returned to their normal pristine state. 
There is no trace of the previous night. It is as if we have awoken 
from some mass communal dream. (We dreamed last night that we 
fought the cops in the streets and won!) This morning there is only the 
haze of the hangover. Of course, a few grainy videos have surfaced 
on the internet, Loch Ness monster style, just blurry and out of focus 
enough to match the memory. These are not images that will spark 

the revolution, but it is the titillation that will get people coming 
back next year. On the way home, I notice the drug store, with its 
armor-plated faqade still up, and the day's date. May 2, still boldly 
sprayed on it, seeming less ominous now, and more just an 
expression of fact. May 2- yes, it is. No longer a prediction of the 
future, it is, disappointingly, a prophecy fulfilled. 














































